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A NEW ROUTE TO THE WEST 
HIGHLANDS. 


Rarip through-communication to the West 
Highlands of Scotland is an object which has 
occupied the attention not only of business 
men, but of the travelling public generally, for 
no inconsiderable time back. The new West 
Highland Railway, which is expected to be 
open for traffic towards the end of the coming 
summer, will, it is hoped, fully supply this 
long-felt want. A single example may suffice 
to illustrate how difficult of access are our 
Western Highlands. Suppose a person resident 
in Fort-William—the terminus of the new line 
—is desirous of proceeding to Glasgow, the 
quickest mode of transit at present available is 
by steamer to Oban, and thence per rail via 
Dunblane. The journey is a long and tedious 
one, and occupies from eight a.m. till about 
seven P.M.—the best part of a day. That it 
should take so long to travel from a point less 
than one hundred miles distant from Glasgow 
as the crow flies, will no doubt be a revelation 
to many, and possibly cause for question to a 
few. The matter, however, only requires verifi- 
cation to prove its accuracy. Truly, nineteenth- 
century enterprise has been slow to penetrate 
the wilds of Lochaber, but at last its inevit- 
able sway is being felt. 

Besides passing through one of the most 
historical districts in Scotland, the new route 
will embrace every type of Highland scenery. 
Cuttings there certainly are, but every cutting 
is associated with an embankment, placed most 
favourably for sight-seeing. High viaducts and 
long sweeping curves, carried frequently to the 
extreme edge of deep gorges and rock-bound 
shores, will enable the traveller to catch ever- 
changing views of the landscape. 

The new line, which is one hundred and 
one miles in length, starts in a north-easterly 
direction from the pier at Fort-William, and 
runs right through the old fort, which has 
already been partially demolished. Just out- 


side the town, a glimpse may be caught of old 
Inverlochy Castle, with its mouldering walls 
and ivy-covered towers. The rocky shores of 
Loch Eil, so closely associated in history with 
Prince Charlie and the ’45, are also discernible. 
The tourist during the first eight or ten miles 
of his journey up the Spean Valley hardly 
ever loses sight of Ben Nevis, towering on the 
right above the rounded shoulders of the range 
that forms the southern boundary of the Strath. 
Crossing the river Spean at Speanbridge, the 
railway passes the hamlet of Bridge o Roy, 
near where are the famous Parallel Roads of 
Glen Roy, and the historical mansion of the 
Macdonalds of Keppoch, At Inverlair, the 
course takes a southerly curve, and runs along 
‘the shores of Loch Treig for a distance of 
six miles. Shortly after leaving Loch Treig, 
the line enters on the Moor of Rannoch. The 
scene here presented is one of utter desola- 
tion, and is almost indescribable. It is spoken 
of by MacCulloch as ‘a great level, one thou- 
sand feet above the sea, sixteen or twenty miles 
long, and nearly as many wide, bounded by 
mountains so distant as scarcely to form an 
apprehensible boundary, open, silent, solitary. 
Not even the mountain bee is on the wing to 
give life to the scene—nay, the very midges 
seem to scorn the Moor of Rannoch. No 
water stirs, to indicate that anything lives or 
moves, and the heart-sinking silence of the 
solitude is the more dreary that it is so 
spacious.’ The railway crosses the moor in a 
straight line north and south, and reaches its 
highest altitude—over thirteen hundred feet 
above sea-level—near Loch Ossian. 

Emerging from this wilderness of waste, the 
track follows the windings of the Tulla, and 
reaches Tyndrum through Glen Orchy. The 
district through which the Tulla flows was in 
earlier days densely wooded, and remains are 
still existent of the primeval forest. Near here 
also is the entrance to Glencoe, the scene of the 
bloody massacre. Proceeding along the hillside, 
the Callander and Oban Railway is crossed at 
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Crianlarich, where there will be a junction for 
the convenience of passengers who may desire 
to travel towards Oban on the west, or Stirling 
and Edinburgh on the east. The line, which 
had followed an easterly course down Strath 
Fillan, now curves south-west through Glen 
Falloch, keeping alongside the road and stream 
for several miles. ‘Rob Roy’s Bath,’ the well- 
known waterfall on the Falloch, can be seen 
from the train; while the view at the lower 
end of the glen culminates in two chains of 
rolling hills, with Loch Lomond glistening in 
the distance. Two miles from Inverarnan, 
Ardlui is reached, where a station is to be 
formed in connection with the steamer-traffic 
on the loch. For seven or eight miles the line 
runs along the western shore of Loch Lomond, 
affording a view of the lovely falls of Inver- 
snaid. The Queen of Scottish lakes presents to 
the admirer of nature a scene which is never 
likely to be forgotten. The shores are rugged, 
and possess a wealth of forest trees from the 
stately oak to the quivering aspen. Numerous 
miniature islands enhance the beauty of the 
loch ; but the grandeur of the scenery can only 
be adequately appreciated by taking a sail from 
Ardlui to Balloch, or vice versd. 

Leaving Loch Lomond at Tarbet, the new 
route skirts the shores of Loch Long, and pass- 
ing Arrochar, gradually bends to the south. 
After running through Glen Mallan, a glimpse 
is caught of Portincaple; and for the next mile 
or two the view is localised in Loch Long, 
Loch Goil, and the Gareloch, with their sur- 
rounding hills, which lend enchantment to the 
view. From Garelochhead there is a beautiful 
run along the shores of the Gareloch to 
Helensburgh, where the new railway is con- 
nected with the system of the North British 
Railway Company. 

By this route, the journey between Glasgow 
and Fort-William will be accomplished in a 
little over three hours, which is equal to about 
a third of the time taken under existing con- 
ditions. This, coupled with the fact that it 
will be unrivalled from a scenic point of view, 
is bound to make the West Highland Railway 
a popular means of transit. 


AT MARKET VALUE* 
By Grant ALLEN, 
Author of This Mortal Coil, Blood Royal, The Scallywag, &c. 
CHAPTER X.—VISITORS IN VENICE. 


Canon VALENTINE stared about him in the 
midst of the Piazza with a stony British stare 
of complete disapprobation. He rejected it in 
toto. ‘So this is modern Venice!’ he exclaimed, 
with the air of a man who revisits some pain- 
ful scene lhe has known in its better days. 
‘This is what emancipated Italy has made of 
it! Dear me, Mrs Hesslegrave, how altered it 
is, to be sure, since the good old times of the 
Austrian occupation !’ 

‘Ah, yes’ Kathleen interposed, not entering 
into his humour. ‘No doubt, you see great 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


changes, Canon. You haven’t been here before 
since United Italy. How much lovelier it must 
look to you, now it’s really and_ truly 
Italian ! 

The Canon gazed at her, full face, in the 
blankest astonishment. ‘Quite the contrary,’ 
he said curtly. ‘I see very great changes—but 
they ’re all for the worse. These pigeons, for 
example; they were always a nuisance; flying 
about under one’s fect, and getting in one’s 
way at every twist and turn—but there are 
ten times as many of them now as there ever 
used to be.’ 

‘Why, I love the pigeons,’ Kathleen cried, all 
amazed. ‘They’re so tame and familiar. In 
England, the boys would throw stones at them 
and frighten them; but here, under the shadow 
of St Mark’s, they seem to feel as if they 
belonged to the place, and as if man was a 
friend of theirs. Besides, they ’re so character- 
istic; and they ’re historically interesting too, 
don’t you know? They’re said to be the 
descendants of the identical birds that brought 
Doge Dandolo good news from friends on shore, 
which enabled him to capture Crete, and so 
lay the foundations of the Venetian empire. I 
just love the pigeons.’ 

‘I daresay you do, the Canon answered 
testily ; ‘but that’s no reason why they should 
be allowed to stroll about under people’s heels 
as they walk across the Piazza. In the good 
old Austrian days, I’m sure, that was never 
permitted. Intolerable, simply !—And then the 
band! What very inferior music!—When the 
Austrians were here, you remember, Amelia, 
we had a capital bandmaster; and everybody 
used to come out to listen to his German tunes 
in the evening. The Square was always gay 
with bright uniforms then; such beautiful 
coats; Austrian hussar coats, deep braided on 
either side, and flung carelessly open. The 
officers looked splendid by the tables at Florio’s. 
Venice was Venice in those days, I can tell 
you, before all this nonsense cropped up about 
United Italy.’ 

‘But what could lovelier’ Kathleen 
exclaimed, half shocked at such treason, ‘than 
the Italian officers in their picturesque blue 
cloaks—the Bersaglieri especially? I declare I 
~ fall quite in love with them.’ 

‘Very likely,’ the Canon answered. He was 
never surprised, for his part, at any aberration 
of feeling on the part of young girls, since this 
modern education craze. 1t had unsexed women 
for him. ‘But the place is spoiled for all that. 
You should have seen it at its best, before it 
was vulgarised. Even St Mark’s is gilded and 
furbished up now out of all recognition. It’s 
not fit to look at.—Amelia, my dear, don’t you 
agree with me, the place was far more pictur- 
esque when the Austrians had it? 

‘Oh, very much more picturesque!’ Mrs 
Valentine echoed dutifully. She was a meek- 
looking old lady, in a long black cloak, 
absolutely overborne by fifty years of the 
Canon’s individuality, and she would have 
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answered the exact opposite in perfect good 
faith if only she perceived the Canon expected 
it. Irreverent young men in their cathedral 
town were wont to speak of her familiarly as 
‘the prophet’s donkey.’ 

The Canon examined critically the facade of 
St Mark’s—that glorious composite facade, of no 
articular time or style or fashion, which 

athleen admired so fervently, with its fantastic 
mixture of all elements alike—Byzantine, 
Oriental, Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance. 
‘Very mixed!’ the Canon murmured, holdin 
his head on one side—‘very mixed indeed. 
can’t say I care for it. It’s so low and squat. 
And how the mosaics disfigure it!’ : 

In answer to criticism like that, poor 
Kathleen had nothing to say; so she wisely 
held her tongue. She knew when to be silent. 
The Canon strolled on, with Mrs Hesslegrave 
by his side, past Leopardo’s bronze sockets, 
which still hold aloft the great flagstaffs of the 
Republic in front of the marvellous church ; 
past the corner of St Mark’s, where stand the 
square pillars from St Saba at Ptolemais; past 
the main gate of the palace, with its sculptured 
design of Doge Francesco Foscari, in cap and 
robes, kneeling in submission before the lion of 
St Mark; past the noble arcades and loggias of 
the Piazzetta ; past the two huge columns in the 
seaward square, and down by slow degrees to 
the steps of the Molo. Kathleen listened in 
wonder, half incredulous, to his criticisms as 
he passed. She was so little accustomed her- 
self to anything save breathless admiration and 
delight at the glories of Venice, that this 
strange attitude of cold blame seemed to her 
well-nigh unnatural. To think that any man 
should stand unawed before the very faces of 
St Mark and St Theodore ! 

At the Molo they called a gondola, and 
glided in it slowly down the Grand Canal. 
The Canon thought it had fallen off since the 
days of the Austrians, Half the palaces were 
worse kept, and the other half were scraped 
and cleaned and redecorated throughout in the 
most ridiculous Wardour Street fashion. He 
couldn’t bear to see Venice Blundell-Mapled. It 
was all quite depressing. But what astonished 
Kathleen the most was the singular fact that, 
after passing the bend in the Canal by the 
Palazzo Contarini, the Canon seemed almost 
entirely to forget in what city they were, 
though this was his first day for thirty years 
in the sea-born city, and, looking no longer at 
churches or palaces, began to gossip about the 
people he had left behind him in London. His 
world went with him. They might have been 
in Bond Street or Rotten Row, for any notice 
he took of the Rialto or the Ca d’Oro. He 
glided past the Fondaco without even a single 
word: he never deigned to give a glance to the 
School of St Mark or the tower of San Zani- 
polo. To Kathleen’s artistic soul it was all a 
strange puzzle. She couldn’t understand it. 
Had the man no eyes in his head, that he could 

those glorious arcades, those exquisite 
alconies, without even looking up at them? 

‘And you were going to tell us something 
about this Axminster business,’ Mrs Hesslegrave 
remarked after a pause, as they reached the 
front of the Arsenal on their circuitous pere- 


grination, which Kathleen had arranged so as 
to take in at one round all the principal build- 
ings. ‘Poor dear Lady Axminster! Has any- 
thing been done yet about this affair of the 
peerage 

‘Oh, dear yes, the Canon replied, brightening 
up at the suggestion. ‘I was coming to that. 
I intended to tell you all about it. Haven't 

ou read it in the papers? We’re in hopes at 
ast we’re really going to get a definitive settle- 
ment.’ 

‘That’s well,’ Mrs Hesslegrave echoed with a 
sympathetic smirk. ‘What’s being done about 
it now? We haven’t seen a paper in this 
benighted place for weeks and weeks, don’t 
you know—except, of course, Galignani. It’s 
really quite dreadful how one falls behind the 
times about all the most important and interest- 
ing things that are going on in England!’ 

The Canon looked big. This appeal flattered 
him. He liked to feel he came primed with 
news about the best people. ‘Well, we’ve 
taken the thing to the P of Lords,’ he said, 
with as much delight as if he were himself the 
appellant. ‘Poor Algy has claimed the peerage 
on the ground that his cousin Bertie is dead, 
as I told you. We’ve reduced success to a 
practical certainty. The Lords will adjudicate 
on his claim in a week or two; but it’s a 
foregone conclusion. I’m very glad, I must 
say, for Algy’s sake, and for his wife’s too. 
She’s a nice little thing, Mrs Algy Redburn !’ 

‘My brother knows her slightly,’ Kathleen 
said, with a tolerant smile, ‘and seems to think 
a great deal of her’ 

‘Oh, yes; she’s a charming woman, Mrs 
Hesslegrave interposed—‘a most charming 
woman, (Mrs Hesslegrave thought all peers 
and peeresses, actual or prospective, particularly 
charming—even more charming, indeed, than 
the rest of the people in the best society.) 

The Canon took no notice, however, of these 
interjected remarks, He severely ignored them. 
To say the truth, he regarded the entire 
Axminster connection as his own private prop- 
erty, from a social point of view, and rather 
resented than otherwise the impertinent sug- 
gestion that any one else in the world om 
have anything to do with them. ‘Yes, we’ve 
reduced it to a practical certainty, he went on, 
leaning back in his place in the gondola and 
staring hard at the water. ‘The crux of the 
case consisted, of course, in the difficulty of 
proving that the man Douglas Overton, who 
shipped from the port of London in the Saucy 
Sally—that was the name of the vessel, if I 
recollect aright—for Melbourne, Australia, was 
really the same man as Albert Ogilvie Redburn, 
seventh Lord Axminster. And it was precious 
hard to prove satisfactorily, I can tell you: but 
Maria has proved it—proved it up to the hilt. 
Maria’s a very clever woman of the world, and 
she knows how to work these things like a 
private detective. Her lawyer said to her in 
my hearing: “Nobody but you, Lady Axmin- 
ster, would ever have succeeded in pulling it 
through ; but thanks to your ability and energy 
and acumen, not even the House of Lords can 
have the shadow of a doubt about it.” And 
the House of Lords, you may take your 
affidavit, will doubt anything any mortal on 
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earth could doubt, to keep a claimant out of a 
rage, if only they can manage it.’ 

‘But you think it’s quite safe now?’ Mrs 
Hesslegrave asked with interest. Anything that 
referred to a peer of the realm had for her 
mind a perfectly enthralling attraction. 

‘Oh, dear yes, quite safe. Not a doubt in| 
the world of it. You see, we’ve established, in| 
the first place, the fact that the man Douglas 
Overton really was Bertie Redburn, which is_ 
always something. And we’ve established, in 
the second place, the complementary fact that, 
the Saucy Sally, from London for Melbourne, 
went ashore on some wretched island nobody 
ever heard of in the Indian Ocean, and that 
all souls on board perished—including, of 
course, the man Douglas Overton, who is Bertie 
Redburn, who is the late Lord Axminster. A 
child can see it—let alone the Privilege Com- 
mittee.’ 

‘I’m glad it’s going to be settled, Mrs 
Hesslegrave remarked with unction. ‘It’s such 
a dreadful thing for poor Mr Algernon Red- 
burn to be kept so long, through no fault of 
his own, out of the money and title.’ 

‘Oh, dreadful,’ the Canon assented—‘dread- 
ful, dreadful, dreadful! But there! poor Bertie 
never had any conscience. It was quite pain- 
ful the distressing views he used to hold on 
such subjects, for a man in his position. I 
always set it down to the gypsy blood in him. 
I’ve heard him say more han once he longed 
to be doing what he called something useful 
for the mass of the community. Long before 
he gave way to these abnormal longings, and 
neglected his natural duties, and ran away to 
sea, he’s told me time and again he felt a 
sailor’s life was a life of undoubted value and 
usefulness to the country. A sailor was em- 
ployed in carrying commodities from one place 
where they were produced to another place where 
they were wanted or eaten or something; con- 
sumed, I think he called it; and nobody could 
deny that was a good and useful thing for 
the people that consumed them. “Very well, 
Bertie,” said I—half in joke, don’t know— 
“then why shouldn’t you go yourself, and carry 
coals to Newcastle, or whatever else may be 
the crying want in that line at the moment?” 
—never dreaming, of course, the poor silly boy 
would go and follow my advice, as he did to 
the letter. But there! these things come out 
all right in the long run. “There’s a divinity 
that shapes our ends,” as Tennyson or some- 
body says—ah, thank you—was it Shakespeare ? 
—“rough-hew them how we may ;” and that’s 
been the case, I say, with this Axminster peer- 
age business. For the upshot of it all is, that 
poor Bertie’s dead and gone, sooner than one 
could reasonably have expected; and Algy ’s 
come in to the property and title before his 
time ; which is a very desirable thing to have 
happened: for Bertie might have married a 
woman after his own heart, no doubt: a sailor’s 
Poll for choice: and if he had, why, one 
trembles to think what the children might have 
been like—-a perfect disgrace to their an- 


cestry !’ 
Mrs Hesslegrave smiled an acquiescent smile. | 
But as for Kathleen, a flash of light broke. 


suddenly upon her. ‘A sailor is employed in- 


carrying commodities from the place where 
they are produced to the place where they are 
needed; and that nobody can deny to be on 
the whole a useful and a valuable function for 
society!’ Surely this line of reasoning, were 
it right or wrong, sounded strangely familiar 
to her! And then, as she thought it over, it 
broke upon her like a revelation that she had 
heard similar words before now—from Arnold 
Willoughby! From Arnold Willoughby! From 
the courteous artist sailor, A strange misgiving 
seized upon her. If Lord Axminster could dis- 
guise himself as Douglas Overton, why not 
also as Arnold Willoughby? She thought at 
once of her sailor friend’s extraordinary know- 
ledge of art and literature for a common 
sailor; of his chivalrous manners; of his 
demeanour, which so belied his dress and _ his 
pretensions. Turning sharply to Canon Valen- 
tine, she ventured to put all at once the 
dubious question: ‘Did Lord Axminster paint? 
Had he any knowledge of art, I mean?’ 

‘Oh, dear me, yes,’ the Canon answered 
without a second’s hesitation. ‘He studied in 
Paris under a first-rate painter, a fellow with 
one of their long-winded double-barrelled names : 
Bastien-somebody it was; I never can get the 
hang of them.’ 

Kathleen asked no more. Her heart was 
strangely troubled. For her sailor had spoken 
more than once incidentally of Bastien-Lepage’s 
studio. Loyalty to Arnold Willoughby made 
her hold her peace, and refrain from blurting 
out the doubt that rose within her. If he was 
really Lord Axminster, why, it would be wrong 
of her even to attempt to surprise his secret— 
still more to betray it. The words from which 
she suspected she discovered his identity had 
been spoken in confidence, in the most private 
conversation. Kathleen couldn’t help framing 
to herself offhand a pretty little romance, based 
on the familiar Lord-of-Burleigh model— He 
was but a landscape painter, And a_ village 
maiden she!’ A romance of how this young 
man had tried to win her love as a common 
sailor (and what was more, succeeded in it), 
and how he meant in the end to astonish the 
world by telling her he was an Earl, and 
carrying her off unawares to his home in 
Devonshire, to share the fancied glories of 
Membury Castle. 


And while now she wonders blindly, 
Nor the meaning can divine, 

Proudly turns he round and kindly, 
‘ All of this is mine and thine.’ 


"Twas a romantic little day-dream. To say 
the truth, Kathleen regarded it only as such. 
For as yet she had no positive reason to 
believe that Arnold Willoughby even loved 
her. She had but guessed it instinctively, 
with a woman’s intuition. And as to his real 
osition in life she knew absolutely nothing. 

he singular coincidence in thought and phrase 
between the things he had said to her and the 
things the Canon repeated as Lord Axminster’s 
sayings was indeed close enough; but it might 
be accidental. No human being is ever really 
unique ; every thought and feeling we can have, 
somebody else has had in almost the same 
form, we may be sure, before us, And perhaps 
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they had both taken word and thought alike 
from some previous thinker, as often happens 
with all of us. For aught she knew to the 
contrary, it might be some commonplace of 
Emerson’s or Thoreau’s. At any rate, Kathleen 
attached no serious importance to this flash of 
identification, at least after the first moment. 
Still, she went on indulging the day-dream, as 
one often will, for many minutes together, out 
of mere fanciful delight in it. It gave her 
some slight relief from the cling, cling, cling of 
the Canon’s perpetual chatter about the sayings 
and doings of his great folk in London. While 
he went droning on to Mrs Hesslegrave about 
Lady This and Lady That, their virtues and 
their delinquencies, Kathleen leaned back in her 
seat in the broad Italian sunshine, and closed her 
ears to it all mentally, while she enlarged to 
herself upon this Axminster day-dream, and 
saw herself as Arnold Willoughby’s bride pacing 
entranced through the full leaf of June at 
Membury Castle. 

At last she shut her eyes for a moment, as 
they were nearing a bridge at one familiar 
corner, where a Romanesque staircase of ex- 
quisite workmanship ran spirally up outside a 
round tower in the background. It helped her 
day-dream somewhat to shut her eyes; she 
could see the great oaks of an English park: 
she could see the fallow deer on dappled spots 
of shade under the spreading chestnuts. <A 
sharp cry from the Canon made her open them 
again suddenly. Glancing up in alarm, she 
looked in the direction where her visitor’s eyes 
were fixed, and saw, leaning on the parapet of 
the high-pitched bridge that spanned their 
canal close by—who else but Arnold Wil- 
loughby ! 

The Canon’s last words, unheeded as he spoke 
them, now rang clear in her ears—‘ He’s dead ; 
that’s certain. We’ve got full particulars, All 
hands were lost—and he must have been lost 
among them.’ 

But this moment, at sight of Arnold Wil- 
loughby’s bent head, with one finger twisted 
carelessly in the lock behind his ear, the Canon 
sat staring wildly in front of him with wide 
open eyes. ‘Why, look there!’ he cried, taken 
aback, in a voice of something very little short 
of horror. ‘Look there! ho’s that? The 
man on the bridge just in front of us? 

‘What’s the matter with him?’ Mrs Hessle- 
grave exclaimed, following blankly the direc- 
tion of the Canon’s eyes. She had always been 
sure there must be something seriously wrong 
about that dreadful Willoughby man; and now 
they were discovering it. Could the Canon 
have recognised him as an_ escaped convict, 
or told him at a glance as the Banbury 
murderer ? 

But Canon Valentine gazed harder and more 
steadily than any of them. He seized Kath- 
leen’s arm with a convulsive start. ‘Yes, it’s 
him!’ he said excitedly, in a tone of blank 
alarm: ‘a good deal altered, of course, and 
quite disguised beyond anybody else’s_recogni- 
tion. But it’s him, sure enough! I should 
know him in a thousand !’ 

‘It’s who? Mrs Hesslegrave faltered out, 
hardly daring to ask. 

The Canon gasped for breath. He could 


only just speak. ‘Why, Bertie,’ he answered 
low, leaning forward to whisper it. ‘Don’t 
you understand? Bertie Redburn! The man 
that’s dead. The late Lord Axminster !’ 


MARKET-DAY IN AN ITALIAN 
COUNTRY TOWN. 


BELLUNO is a small town in Venetia, at the foot 
of the Italian Dolomites. It stands on a steep 
promontory, formed by the rush of the great 
torrent-river Piave, as it sweeps round the lesser 
hills on its first issuing from the rocky gorges of 
Cadore. Being only four hours by train from 
Venice, it is an easily accessible place of refuge 
from the sultry heat of the lagoons, The cool 
blue of the mountains—varied here and there 
with a touch of snow on the higher peaks—and 
the rich green of the well-cultivated and fruitful 
country, refresh the eyes and repose the brain, 
tired and aching with the glare of sunshine re- 
flected from red brick churches and white marble 
palaces. 

We arrived late in the evening, and at 
once went out to explore the town. All was 
silent and dark. We went through an ancient 
gateway, and threaded cautiously the roughly 
paved, winding streets, for the wide projecting 
eaves of the lofty massive houses shut away from 
us even the faint light that came from the stars. 
The darkness seemed to be made only the more 
profound by the feeble glow of an old petroleum 
lamp slung out, here and there, at the end of 
along iron arm. Nota ray of light shone from 
door or window, and not a creature was to be 
seen or heard, though it was not yet nine o'clock. 
We began to think we had dropped into a city 
of the dead. Once, indeed, through the open 
door of a church, and by the light of a flickering 
taper, we discerned an indistinct figure bending 
before a shrine ; but that, we agreed, might be 
a ghost ; so we returned to our hotel—the bright 
and comfortable ‘Albergo delle Alpi,’ wondering 
wherever the five thousand inhabitants of Belluno 
could be! 

Next morning, all was changed. The cheerful 
notes of the Bersaglieri’s trumpets roused us 
early from our slumbers, and told us they were 
already back from their morning march. Then 
the hum of voices and the tramp of feet called us 
to our window ; and we saw group after group 
of peasants trooping down from the neighbouring 
hills, bringing to the town their cattle and their 
farm produce, for it was market-day in Belluno. 
There were merry parties of country-women, 
with their stout blue or black dresses set off by 
snowy white sleeves and gay-coloured aprons, and 
with pretty kerchiefs thrown tent-wise over the 
array of silver pins which framed their faces, 
thus shading the sun from their eyes. Some 
trundled hand-carts laden with sacks of maize, 
or poultry and butter ; and occasionally amongst 
the cheeses and the eggs sat the old granny, less 
fit than she once was to make the whole journey 
on foot. Others carried on their shoulders the 
graceful corba—the basket of this part of the 
country—full of fruit and vegetables ; whilst the 
husbands and brothers drove along the sheep and 
oxen. 

All this commotion made us anxious to sce 
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Belluno alive in the morning after having seen 
it dead at night; so we hastened to follow the 
crowd. Going down the narrow lane that leads 
from our hotel, we came out from under over- 
hanging houses, supported on Gothic stone 
brackets, into the Campitello, the chief business 
centre of the town. It is a long and spacious 
piazza, once the exercising-ground of the garrison, 
in the old warring days when Belluno boasted 
of a castle and walls; and it forms, so to say, 
the base of the triangle on which stands the old 
town. Some traces of the walls can yet be seen, 
though they have been built up into houses ; and 
the two great double gateways, Porta Doina and 
Porta Dante, with their massive wooden and iron- 
clamped doors, still give access to the older part 
of Belluno. These form the south side of the 
Campitello ; whilst along the whole extent of its 
northern side are large houses with handsome 
— of all styles of architecture—Gothic, 

ombardic, and Renaissance. Though the houses 
above them are the most commonplace of modern 
ones, these columns and capitals are very old, 
since, being solid blocks of stone, they have stood 
firm when everything else in Belluno was shaken 
to pieces by frequent and disastrous earth- 
quakes. 

Here, in this big piazza, all the missing inhabit- 
ants of Belluno seemed to be congregated. It 
was a brilliant sight, as the morning sun streamed 
down on the busy throng. Long rows of stalls 
and booths filled up one end of the square, and 
all manner of market-carts were ranged along 
the walls. The bright-coloured stuffs and shawls 
with which the stalls were stocked vied in hue 
with the costumes of the peasants who crowded 
round them. Behind these stalls, spaces had been 
marked out on the ground, and here were set in 
order the goods of many a travelling merchant. 
One had set out his unfolded dress stuffs in little 
heaps, so that his square of ground looked as if 
a crop of tulips had just been mown and made 
up into haycocks, but which changed in colour 
as the stuffs were sold off. Next this was a green 
field—of pottery. There were earthenware pots 
and dishes of every conceivable shape, each of 
them characteristic. Some way on was a great 
array of tin and iron implements and pipkins, 
which the peasants carry off in numbers to 
replace the laadonne bronze three-legged pots 
inherited from their forebears, and which are 
being rapidly transferred to the halls and draw- 
ing-rooms of England and America. Next, a 
great pile of crimson and yellow attracted our 
attention and that of the crowd. A seller of 
wonderfully-coloured blankets and counterpanes 
had draped his cart with them, and, dressed in 
a gaudy coat, was selling them by auction. 
Beginning at a high price, he came down to such 
a low one that one was surprised how all did not 
go off. Such cheap-jacks are always more or less 
amusing all the world over, but there was some- 
thing extra funny in this one, from the earnest- 
ness he put into his face, and the vigour with 
which he expatiated on the qualities of his goods. 
‘This blanket is the largest ever made: it can 
cover you and your wife, your grandmother, the 
children, the donkey, the dog, and the cat.’ 
Another, he declared, was ‘so soft and thick that 
he who had the troubles of a Job would find 
them all melt away under its warmth. This 


would certainly have sold for four francs, if its 
— one had not just gone off for two and a 
alf! 

While all this was going on under the blaze 
of the sun, life was no less busy in the deep 
shade of the porticoes. Here are to be found the 
chief shops of the place ; but to-day, as if fearing 
that the outside attractions might divert atten- 
tion from them, they had pushed out temporary 
counters into the arches in front, with a tempt- 
ing display of things to suit mountain taste; 
and linen and lace, men’s suits, ‘and fanciful 
gaiters, hung like curtains from the apex of the 
arches. In one portico waved long streamers of 
Alpine caps or broad-brimmed straw hats 
or the men, all threaded on a string like a 
gigantic daisy chain ; and festoons of gay ribbons 
to bind them with floated from the spiral leaves 
of the old carved capitals ; whilst from the stall 
below rose columns of the flat black felt hats 
worn by the women of the Austrian valleys, 
which they raise from their heads like men, when 
saluting you, and take off when they go into 
church. Under another arch were piles of the 
gorgeous umbrellas so dear to Italian country- 
people, and without which they are never seen— 
olive green, saffron, orange, bright blue and 
crimson, and all with rainbows round their 
edges. Three consecutive arches were filled with 
a long array of books, the most modern of which 
must have dated from the days of our grand- 
parents’ youth, all except an English book on 
children’s illnesses and a bad French novel. 
Farther on, a silversmith’s stall was thronged by 
young women anxious to invest their latest 
savings, or the price of their own particular 
lamb just sold, in another fantastic-headed long 
silver pin to enlarge the circle of shining silver 
with which they love to crown themselves, In 
another portico we were claimed as old friends 
by a merchant from Pieve di Cadore, whose stall 
was a very museum, where, besides the ordinary 
things a Belluno shop supplies, he had fancy 
glass from Venice, Russia-leather bags from 
Vienna, and needles and cotton from England. 
We were amused to be saluted by him with the 
familiar Pieve phrase, ‘Staga pulita?’ (Are you 
clean ?), which to new ears sounds a little strange, 
but which is only the mountain phrase for 
‘Are you well ?’ 

A break in the porticoes now made us turn our 
attention to what was going on at the south side 
of the Campitello, and making our way through 
the crowd, we found ourselves in the busiest part 
of the cattle-market. In the shade of the houses 
and of the big gates were ranged, in two long 
rows, hundreds of pretty gray and dun-coloured 
oxen, chained, side by side, to long ropes fixed to 
staves in the ground. Though small, they looked 
strong and generally well cared for, and many 
had marks on their backs, showing they had 
already changed hands. At a cattle-market one 
would naturally expect some noise and bustle, 
but we were nalts prepared for what we 
found here. In all directions what appeared to 
be free fights were going on. Surely male- 
factors were being caught in the act, and 
volunteers were lugging them off to justice—but 
then, why so many? Here was a strong young 
fellow who had a shrivelled-up old man by the 
collar, and was dragging him off into the old town 
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by the Dante Gate, whilst the old man struggled 
to free himself, and clutched at post, and — 
and gatepost, in his efforts at resistance. On 
another side the case was reversed, and a tall, 
thin, wiry, old peasant had a stout youth of 
twenty by the arm, and was lugging him along 
by main force, while the youth let himself be 
dragged on like a log, Next came a stout man 
and his prisoner, who in this case walked along 
resolutely, as if in desperation, with an expres- 
sion of resignation on his face, as he, too, was swal- 
lowed up by the Porta Dante. Sometimes the 
captured one would shake himself loose and dart 
away among the crowd, the other man rushing 
to try to catch him again. It was very mys- 
terious; so, profiting . a lull, we, too, went 
through the gateway, and there we found them 
all, captives and captors, seated at tables in 
various osterias, with cups of wine and five-franc 
ieces before them, discussing the wine and their 
Losees in the most friendly manner. 

As we listened to their talk, the mystery was 
solved. The captured were those who had cattle 
to sell, and the captors were agents employed to 
make the bargain. This is how business is 
done: a farmer requiring a pair of oxen takes 
stock of the animals present, and points out to a 
mediatore, or agent, those that suit him, and hands 
over to him a five-frane piece. The mediatore 
then seeks the owner, and learns the price, which 
is too high, and offers one which is too low ; then 
tries to make him take the five-franc bit as 
earnest-money, the acceptance of which would 
mean he was ready to come to terms. And now 
it is that the fight begins. The agent seizes the 
man’s right hand and tries to force the money into 
it. The man plunges his fist into his pocket and 
defends it there with the other; or he holds it 
above his head ; or he spreads out his hand, setting 
his muscles like iron rods, while the other presses 
the money against the palm and tries to close the 
fingers over it; or he tries to elude it altogether 
by running away. The earnest-money once 
accepted, then begins another fight to bring the 
buyer face to face with the seller, who is 
waiting quietly for him in the wine-shop. I 
remarked to a mediatore, as he stood puffing and 
panting midway in one of the struggles, that it 
seemed hard work; but he said, laughing: ‘Il 
mestiere @ cosi’ (This is the custom of our 
trade). 

Going farther along the Campitello, we found 
that oxen had given place to sheep, which were 
standing in semicircular groups near the wall. 
Two long ropes, knotted together every twelve or 
fourteen inches, were fastened by their ends to 
the wall, and into the loops formed between the 
knots were placed the heads of the sheep, so that 
the loops were loose when the sheep were quiet, 
but tightened if they tried to get away. On 
carts and barrows, ranged in front of their sheep, 
sat the owners, in every instance looking as if 
they had no possible interest in their disposal. 
Here the same mediatorial fights were going on ; 
and we saw that the earnest-money for a single 
sheep was a franc, and that the price of a fine 
one was only about eight-and-fourpence. We 
watched one pretty girl, the.owner of two fat 
lambs, whom the mediatore was evidently trying 
to come over by gentler means than those we 
have described, for he whispered in her ear ; and 


as he was a good-looking fellow, this, no doubt, 
conduced to his success, for the earnest-money 
was accepted, and the bargain was struck on the 
Po without the usual adjournment to the wine- 
shop. 

- young country-man to whom we spoke told us 
that an extra good pair of oxen can be had for 
from thirty to forty-eight pounds, the ordinary 

rice being about twenty-four. Though not so 
arge as those seen in the plains, they have more 
work in them, as they live all the summer at 
liberty in the high, bracing, mountain air. A 
milch-cow can be had for about seventy francs 
(£2, 16s.) and upwards; while a calf costs from 
twenty to forty francs. These last, however, are 
sold by weight, which accounted for the various 
weighing-machines that we had noticed in some 
of the lower-floor rooms of the houses in whose 
shade we were standing. Our peasant friend also 
said that though, of course, some people bought 
and sold without the intervention of an agent, 
it was far better for peasants, coming in from 
distant villages, to employ them, for they were 
acquainted with the state of the market, and 
knew the fluctuations in prices. ‘E poi, he 
said, ‘son tutti genti onestissimi’ (Besides, they 
are all the honestest of i. None had ever 
been known to wrong his employer. ‘Indeed, 
he added, ‘every one is honest here. We may 
bring our goods to the market-place overnight 
and leave them there unprotected, and not a 
cabbage or an apple will be taken.” This agreed 
with what we already knew of these mountaineers, 
for we have found amongst them a_ simpler 
religious faith and purer morals than in other 
parts of Italy. 

Leaving the Campitello, we passed through 
the Piazza del Duomo, round which stand some 
interesting and beautiful buildings, such as the 
Bishop’s Palace, the Palace of the Podestais who 
governed the province for Venice, and the 
Municipio, rebuilt with the materials of the 
lovely Gothic palace of the Consiglio dei Nobili, 
destroyed, like all the rest of the town, by 
the terrible earthquake of 1873. On the walls 
of the present building are the names of the 
Bellunese patriots who were killed fighting 
for the freedom of their country. The Duomo 
itself is an ugly building, replacing an interest- 
ing Gothic one. 

We now entered the busy Mezzaterra, the 
main street, which runs from the Porta Doina 
to the point of the triangle, where a third gate 
leads down to the river. Here the porticoes 
were thronged with market-women with their 
stalls and baskets. Huge piles of peaches and 
sweet green melons tempted us at every step, 
as did the delicious, though tiny, pears of this 
country. Knives, scissors, and 
scythes were mixed up with boots and clogs and 
walking-sticks ; and a boy, with a ridiculous, 
high-pointed straw hat, blew a brazen trumpet 
at us, and presented us with whetstones for our 
sickles, As we went up the street towards Porta 
Doina, a man with a big stall covered with cheeses 
drew our attention to a heap of some myste- 
rious things, black, rough, and mouldy, which 
looked like clods of dry black mud from a 
stagnant pool, and smelt as sweet. The man 
was surprised we would not buy one, assuring 
us it was a great delicacy—ricotto, or curd 
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cheese, made from goats’ milk. Preferring to 
leave this ‘delicacy’ for mountain palates, we 
passed on, oe our way across the small 
piazza outside Porta Doina, which was strewn 
with toys, stockings, wooden clogs, and tiny 
barrels tor drinking-water. Under the gateway 
was a row of picturesque girls with corbas of 
blaeberries, but as they only offered about an egg- 
cupful for a palanca, or a penny, we thought 
they knew how to ‘improve the occasion’ of the 
passing by of English people. 

But we had to hasten home, for the clarions 
of the Bersaglieri were sounding mid-day ; our 
lunch was still to be eaten; and ‘Colombo,’ our 
coachman, was waiting, with his horse and carros- 
sella, to carry us off to cooler and higher regions 
amongst the majestic peaks and the deep valleys 
of the Dolomite Alps. 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 
By Frep. M. Wuirte. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I, 


WHEN the wind blew in from the north-east, 
and the sea came plunging over the gray granite, 


' ashore, half-dea 


gloom or unrest upon the mind: it was a 
haunt of ancient peace, soothing to the body 
and mind. The phantoms of trouble and 
—v longing would have been out of place 
there. 

In the great hall gleamed polished coats of 
mail; dark oak chests were here and there; 
underfoot, skins and rugs; whilst to give the 
whole a modern touch, were giant palms stand- 
ing out of dragon vases. In the living-rooms 
everything was the same; nothing appeared to 
have been changed since the days of good Queen 
Bess. It would not have surprised you to see 
a troop of dames in ruff and farthingale seated 
in the quaint carved chairs; or a bevy of 
cavaliers, hawk on wrist, riding through the 
hammered iron gates, brought from Antwerp 
by some bygone De Ros, and dividing the 
kitchen garden from the lawn. 

Here and there, some little respect had been 
paid to changing fashion. But Dene de Ros was 
proud of his home and its contents, as he was 
of his long descent and aristocratic line. Many 
oar ago, after the disaster which befell the 

anish Armada, Don del Roso, the commander 
of one of the ~~ galleons, had been washed 

, after a terrible storm, there to 


the salt sting of the spume was carried up to be found by Dorothy Western, the only child 
Deepdene. There was no glimpse of the troubled of the then owner of Deepdene; and in the 
waters to be seen from the latticed windows of | course of time there had been a marriage, and 


the topmost gable, for the old house nestled in 
a ferny hollow; still, quiet, and untroubled at 
times when the gale vce through the ancient 
oaks till they groaned again. You could sit in 
the refectory on winter nights and hear the 
click-clack of the clock in the stone-flagged 
hall, where the armoured figures kept watch, and 
catch the rustle of the mice behind the panel ; 
whilst, a bowshot away, the trees bent before 
the onset of the gale. The seamews came 
hurtling over with a flash and a scream, heel- 
ing as a yacht runs, whilst at the foot of the 
oaks the deer lay snug in the withered 
bracken. 

No great house was Deepdene; but gra 
stone attuned and hammered by the deft hand 
of time until the granite had grown mapa | 
like the nectarines ripening on the sunny sout 
wall. Two wings ran out from each side of 
the great portico; the windows were mullioned ; 
there were high-pointed gables with black barge- 
boards cunningly carved. In front, a lawn, 
shaven and rolled and mown until the leisurely 
flight of centuries had rendered it a sheet of 
emerald velvet. Beyond, lay the remains of 
what at one time had been the moat, now 
crossed by a rustic bridge to the small but 
well-timbered park. Not a great domain; but 
inland, the fair meadows trended to the valley, 
where the red farmhouses lay girt about by 
barns and yellow ricks. In the Deepdene, land 
was rich and its yeomen prosperous. And in 
that fertile valley lay the income of Dene de 
Ros, which he counted at no less than ten thou- 
ane pounds per annum. Yes, a beautiful estate, 
truly. 

The house inside was inclined to gloom, for 
the windows were small, and the device em- 
blazoned on the panes cast streams of pallid 
blue and pale amber across the black oak floors. 
And yet the whole place laid no spirit of 


‘the Del Roso became by elision De Ros; and 


since then the line had remained unbroken. 

They were a proud lot—there is no denying 
that. The Westerns were great people; and 
Don del Roso had the blood of Castilian kings 
in his veins. And, from that day to this, the 
family had retained the regular features and 
dark flashing eyes of the maritime adventurer 
whose picture hangs in the hall to witness. 

A handsome, well-preserved man of fifty-five 
or so was Dene de Ros. He looked younger 
as he stood in his library, where the pale 
yellow light illuminated the brown volumes 
with which the room was lined; and yet De 
Ros seemed hardly happy. Possibly the letter 
which he had in his hand caused him some 
uneasiness. The offending communication was 
written upon a sheet of official-looking blue 
paper, inscribed in a legal hand, and the con- 
tents were of a very pregnant nature indeed. 

‘Strange, after all these years,’ the reader 
murmured ; ‘and yet, if what is set out here is 
correct, there is only one thing to be done.’ It 
was the speaker’s favourite expression; every- 
body in the county knew it. It spoke the 
upright, honourable man, who never swerved 
an inch from his duty, however disastrous the 
consequences might be. People called De Ros 
hard and cold; but not a soul was there in 
the whole county who would not have placed 
his honour implicitly in the hands of Dene 
de Ros. 

The cause of his uneasiness ran as follows: 

‘485 Linconn’s INN FIELDs, 
5th August 1891. 

‘Srr—In accordance with your instructions, 
we have investigated the case thoroughly, and 
we have delayed writing until there was some- 
thing definite to communicate. As you desired, 
we have spared no expense to sift the matter 
thoroughly ; and it is our painful duty to state 
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that the claim put forward by Mr Vanbrugh— 
otherwise Ambrose de Ros—appears to be abso- 
lutely sound in every particular. Copies of 
the various certificates and affidavits by per- 
sons whose testimony is apparently beyond 
reproach have been laid before us by our 
Australian agents, which leave very little doubt 
in our mind about the matter. It is impossible 
to convey everything in writing ; therefore, our 
Mr Carson intends calling upon you to-morrow, 
when the whole matter will be explained. We 
trust you will be able to grant this interview. 
—Your obedient servants, 
Gatitoway & Carson.’ 


The letter meant ruin, if it meant anything. 
It would necessitate leaving Deepdene, and com- 
mencing the world afresh. Galloway & Carson 
were not the kind of men to express so candid 
an opinion unless they were absolutely sure of 
the facts. 

‘I shall not fight, De Ros murmured. ‘If 
this man can prove his title, I shall make. 
no opposition. But it is hard.’ With a little | 
fleeting passion, the speaker struck the paper. 
in his hand. His very heartstrings were rooted | 
in the foundations of the old house, which he 
would soon be compelled to relinquish to a 
stranger. 

The library door opened a little way, and 
a girl looked in. She was about to withdraw, 
when De Ros called her to his side. There 
was no mistaking the likeness between them. 
Never since the advent of Del Roso into the 
family had there been any break in the main 
line; but now it looked as if the old name 
would die out, since Vera de Ros was an only 
child. She had the same creamy pallor of 
skin peculiar to the family, the same haughty, 
short upper lip and liquid eyes. A beautiful 
girl, dainty, graceful, and refined, like a 
modernised picture of the dames whose counter- 
feit presentment smiled down from the walls. 

As she spoke, her voice was low and sweet. 
‘You are in trouble?’ she asked. ‘Is it that 
claim again? I thought that was forgotten long 
ago. The man is an impostor.’ 

De Ros shook his head sadly, but his eyes 
flashed. It is hard to lose everything after 
twenty years of undisputed sovereignty. ‘The 
man is absolutely owner of Deepdene,’ he said. 
‘My grandfather had two sons—Leslie de Ros, 
and my father, Dene. Leslie was the elder, 
as I have often told you. Had he lived, my 
father would have had nothing but his mother’s 
money, and the Dyke—say one thousand 

unds we annum, and the house which you 

now. But Leslie quarrelled violently with 
his father, and quitted the country in high 
dudgeon. Ten years later, proof came to us 
that he had died in Australia, and till lately 
we have never heard anything further. And 
now it transpires that Leslie was married, and 
left a son, who in turn became a Benedick, 
and has a son too. It is an old story,’ De 
Ros concluded bitterly ; ‘but it means the loss 
of the old place, and its transfer to a man 
who will probably pull it down and _ rebuild 
a red brick mansion on the site.” * 

Vera’s delicate features flushed with pain. 


‘Pull down this beautiful monument of the past, 


destroy the—— Oh, impossible!’ The creamy 
pallor on her cheeks became more intensely 
marked. ‘That would be worse than all,’ she 
=. ‘You are sure of this?’ 

‘Yes. My solicitors say the claim is quite 
genuine.’ 

‘IT can’t realise it’ Vera went on after a 
pause: ‘Father, how old is this man, who has 
come to drive us from our home?’ 

‘About my own age,’ De Ros replied 
mechanically. 

‘Then in know all about him. Have you 
seen him ¢’ 

For a moment De Ros appeared to be 
actually confused, an unusual thing for a man 
who had never yet betrayed the slightest 
emotion. ‘I have heard many particulars from 
Swayne, De Ros explained with some little 
haste. ‘I have to thank him for this.’ 

‘But, had you known, Swayne’s discovery 
would have counted for nothing.” Vera spoke 
with pride; she did not consider it necessary 
to frame her remark in a spirit of interroga- 
tion. The proudest and most honourable man 
in the county would have acted as a De Ros 
should—had he been aware that the estates 
were not his own, he would not have lingered 
for others interested to make the same dis- 
covery. 

‘I should have done my duty, he said 
simply. ‘Swayne’s vengeance will be a very 
empty triumph, after all.’ 

‘It is very strange,’ Vera said meditatively 
as she sank into one of the old carved chairs— 
‘very strange that you should have lived seven 
_ in Australia before your marriage, and 

ave discovered nothing of Leslie de Ros and 
his descendants there. And yet, in fewer than 
three years, Swayne finds the real owner of 
Deepdene.’ 

De Ros was silent for a moment; the 
heraldic device on the window cast a lurid red 
shadow athwart the leather-covered volumes ; 
a flash of blue lighted up the carven mantel 
over the open grate, Outside, a starling 
whistled as he perched upon the bronze cupola 
of the pigeon-house. The ordered peace was 
there still; it lay everywhere save in the heart 
of the dethroned master of it all. 

‘Swayne was lucky,’ he said at length. ‘He 
blundered upon the clue quite by accident, and 
his thirst for vengeance dictated the rest. I 
daresay this Ambrose de Ros has promised to 
reward him liberally.’ 

‘No one of our name would stoop to barter 
with a discharged servant, a dishonest steward,’ 
Vera exclaimed, her dark eyes changing hue. 
‘You should have prosecuted Swayne, father.’ 

‘I could prove nothing that the law recog- 
nises,’ De Ros replied. ‘And I would not 
build up too high hopes concerning our suc- 
cessor, were I in your place. To commence 
with—his mother was an emigrant, the daughter 
of a village hind who left the old country to 
better himself. Leslie de Ros did not tell his 
wife who he was; and when he died, leaving 
a son, his identity perished with him, But 
De Ros is no common name, and naturally, 
Swayne knew the whole story so far as this 
family is concerned. When I discharged him, 
he found it impossible to get employment in 
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this country; therefore, he emigrated. In the 
bush he met Ambrose de Ros, tending sheep. 
The rest of the story you can guess. And 
now the claimant to this property is in Eng- 
land, and Swayne accompanies him. The latter's 
revenge’ 
‘Is nothing, Vera interrupted loftily. ‘So 
long as we do what is right and just, all that 
goes harmlessly over our heads. Oh, it is 
impossible for a creature like Swayne to 
humiliate a De Ros.” Vera spoke disdainfully 
as she rose to her feet. She laid her long slim 
hands, glittering with rose diamonds in old 
settings, on the bronze dragon that formed the 
back of a chair, a touch of carmine on her 
cheek. In another girl, younger, less regally 
beautiful, the gems would have looked out of 
place ; but they seemed appropriate to Vera. 
She sighed. It was the one passing tribute 
paid by pride to nature. It seemed so hard 
to be compelled to give it all up: the horses 
in the old stone stables, which had once been 
the refectory of a Capuchin hospital; the 
family pictures; the old silver-throated organ 
with the yellow keys, which had been fashioned 
by Father Smith himself. For Vera loved her 
music, and the organ that stood in the long 
gallery, opposite the brass-bound oaken chest 
on which Del Roso had floated ashore. And 
that—the cradle, as it were, of the race—must 


too. 

‘It will be a wrench,’ she murmured between 
her little white teeth; ‘and yet there is 
comfort in knowing that everything is going 
to our own flesh and blood. I daresay we 
shall manage with the Dyke and your younger 
brother’s portion—we are not extravagant.’ 

‘It will be a triumph for Swayne,’ De Ros 
said meditatively. 

‘It will not,” Vera retorted. ‘He will gain 
nothing by it.’ Vera swept out of the room, 
her black velvet skirts trailing behind her, 
her little high-heeled slippers clacking on the 

lished floor. In the soft dim light of the 

all she recognised a figure which seemed 
familiar. The man bowed humbly, but there 
was a grin on his face. 

‘Swayne!’ said Vera, with an uplifting of 
the arched brows. ‘Why are you here?’ 
There was no anger or indignation in the 
clear level tones, nothing but the cold, distant 
contempt naturally felt for a detected scoundrel. 
Vera simply regarded him as if he had been 
some noisome insect. 

‘I came here, Miss? Swayne replied, striving 
to speak insolently, and failing lamentably in 
the attempt, ‘to see your father. Subject to the 
necessary preliminaries, I have been reappointed 
steward to Deepdene estate by the owner, Mr 
Ambrose de Ros,’ 

‘Indeed !’ Vera said with the same smooth- 
ness, ‘This is interesting. Your trip to Australia 
seems to have proved fortunate, Mr Swayne.’ 

The man smiled uneasily. In a dim way, 
he was conscious that the proposed triumph 
was proving somewhat chimerical. The coarse 
red face was sullen, the little twinkling eyes 
fell before Vera’s calm gaze. 

‘You may say that, he retorted with a 
rising inflection. ‘I tried a land speculation, 
and in a short time I made ten thousand 


pounds. Then I went up country, where I 
was fortunate enough to find Mr Ambrose 
de Ros. He came over to England with me.’ 

‘Indeed! He is to be congratulated upon 
his new friendship. What manner of man is 
this relative of mine, Mr Swayne?’ 

Swayne grinned again, and then coughed 
behind his hand, with a deference which he 
found himself unable to master so long as 
Vera’s clear eyes were bent on his face. 

‘Not much like a De Ros, I fear, he said. 
‘In the first place, Mr Ambrose—or, to speak 
correctly, Mr de Ros—is a gentleman entirely 
devoid of education. He has lived in the 
bush all his life, amongst the sheep; he has 
few ideas beyond his own wants.’ 

‘I suppose you mean that he is a working 
man 

‘Well, that’s about what it really amounts 
to,’ Swayne continued, the feeling of insolence 
cropping up again. ‘A labourer who has a 
son also, who is very little better. I daresay 
you'll find it awkward at first.’ 

But Vera displayed no emotion; her beauti- 
ful face was calm and serious, as if she had 
been listening to the passing chronicle of some 
village romance. She even smiled slightly as 
she drew her skirts together. ‘Thank you,’ 
she said simply. ‘I shall be able to judge for 
myself presently.’ 

Vera passed up the wide staircase, leaving 
Joshua Swayne in a curious frame of mind, 
in which grudging admiration was uppermost. 
He had been turned away from ls 8 four 
years before with scorn and contumely; but 
now a sudden trick in Fortune’s wheel had 
placed vengeance in his grasp; and yet the first 
shot had exploded harmlessly—the enemy re- 
mained undismayed. 

Meanwhile, Vera turned into the great 
corridor, lighted by a large oriel window, 
where the purple and primrose device of the 
race flashed like a jewel in the sun. On 
either side were family portraits—a general, 
a famous statesman, a bishop with mitre and 
full sleeves of lawn. There were beautiful 
women in whose honour bloods had crushed 
many a cup, the whole proud noble line that 
culminated in a shepherd from the 
antipodes. 

Vera smiled bitterly as she ran her hands 
over the ivory keys of Father Smith’s work. 
But to-day there seemed to be a jarring note 
in the harmonious wail of the Gregorian chant, 
and Vera abandoned her stool, and, crossing 
over, stood for some time contemplating an 
object standing under the great oriel. It was 
an old oaken chest, brass-bound, and _ black 
with the passage of centuries. A little drift 
of bloomy feathery dust lay on the lid, but 
not enough to obliterate the curious inscrip- 
tion carved thereon by the hand of Del Roso 
himself. It was the casket he had clung to 
when the Santa Maria went down, and the 
commander had been the only living soul to 
reach that ironbound coast in safety. Vera 
traced the inscription with idle forefinger : 


Thys was my arke of safetie, here 
I found the Englyshe shore ; 

Thys is my home, and here withyn 
Is troubil gone and o’er. 
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Vera lifted the lid. The chest was crammed 
with musty documents, expired leases, grants 
of royalties, and the like. She let the lid 
fall with a sullen bang, and leaned her face 
upon it. ‘And this is the end of it all,’ she 
murmured. ‘What would the Castilian noble 
say to the shepherd, I wonder?’ 

There was a step on the stair, and Vera rose 
as her came was a 

ray slip of paper in his hand—a telegram. 
“This. is my lawyers,’ De said 
gravely. ‘They warn me that Ambrose de 
Ros proposes to honour us with a visit to- 
morrow.’ 


VILLAGE NATURALS. 


A Race which has all but passed away from the 
country-side in Scotland since the passing of 
stringent vagrancy Acts and the reformation of 
local authorities, is that of the half-witted wan- 
derers, or ‘naturals,’ as they used to be called, 
whose idiosyncrasies, a generation aco, formed one 
of the ee oman painful characteristics of most 
rural districts. sort of privileged mendicants, 
they were never turned from the door of cottage, 
manse, or farm-steading. This friendly reception 
was due partly to superstition, which made it 
unlucky to refuse hospitality to those mentally 
afflicted, and partly to fear of the unreasoning 
vengeance which some of them had been known 
to perpetrate ; but most of all to pity, which 
everywhere looked upon them with a kindly and 
excusing eye. Stories of their exploits and 
sayings, by no means always so ‘thowless’ as 
might have been expected, but generally con- 
taining a biting grain of humour which tickled 
the fancy, were current everywhere about the 
country; and sometimes they even did a useful 
service which could have been effected by no 
more sane and sensible person. 

It is recorded in the life of Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, that he owed something of the dawn 
of his inspiration to one of these wanderers. 
One sunny summer day when, a lad of twenty, 
he was herding his sheep on the Hawkshaw Rig, 
above the farm of Blackhouse, on the Douglas 
Burn, in Yarrow, there came up to him one of 
these naturals, named Jock Scott, well known 
and welcomed on that country-side for his poetic 
proclivities. To while away the time, Jock, who 
was then on his return from a peregrination in 


a wonderful poem called ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ made 
by an Ayrshire ploughman of the name of Burns. 
To that recitation, no less, perhaps, than to the 
storied surroundings of the hills of Yarrow among 
which he dwelt, Hogg owed the opening of his 
eyes to the poetic light that never was on sea or 
land, and to the magic of that elfin under-world 
in which he was to dream his exquisite dream 
of Bonnie Kilmeny. 

Of later wanderers like Jock Scott on that 
Border-side, Dr Russell, in his ‘Reminiscences of 
Yarrow,’ has recorded an anecdote or two. Jock 
Gray, supposed to be the original of Davie 
Gellatley in ‘Waverley,’ is described as wearing 
knee-breeches, and fastening his stockings with 
glaring scarlet garters. Like many of his kind, 
he was strong in mimicry, especially of the 


Ayrshire, recited to the Shepherd the whole of 


ministers whose services he attended, and whom 
he could frequently be induced to ‘take off’ with 
reat effect. Once the wife of the minister of 

kirk asked him to furnish forth an imitation of 
her husband. That gentleman was in the habit 
of reading his sermons, a habit much reprobated 
in those days. The saltness of Jock’s reply may 
therefore be understood when he told the lady 
that before he could comply with her demand 
she must give him ‘a bit o’ paper.’ Sometimes 
his zeal for ministerial duties carried him further 
than mere mimicry. It is recorded that on one 
occasion he managed to make his way into the 
pulpit of Ettrick kirk before the arrival of the 
minister. When the latter himself reached the 
foot of the pulpit stairs and discovered the occu- 
— of his place, he called out, ‘Come down, 
ohn.” The predicament reached its climax when 
the congregation heard the answer, ‘Na, sir; 
come ye up: they’re a stiff-necked and rebellious 
people ; it’ll tak’ us baith, 

When Jock was a lad, the minister of Yarrow 
once told him he was the idlest boy in the parish, 
and suggested that he might at least herd a few 
cows. ‘Meherd cows! me herd cows!’ said Jock. 
‘I dinna ken gersh [grass] frae corn ;’ a rejoinder 
which suggests the idea that Jock may possibly 
have been something of the knave as well as a 
little of the fool. Jock latterly used to wander 
about the country with his father, an old mendi- 
cant, who, with a gift of prayer, was accustomed 
to conduct family worship in the cottages in 
which the pair were lodged for the night. It is 
recorded that one night during this function, Jock, 
who doubtless felt the gnawings of hunger just 
then, twice or thrice lifted the lid of the pot on 
the fire, and was heard speculating in somewhat 
forcible language as to when his parent would 
conclude. A strong affection, nevertheless, existed 
between the two, and when at length the old 
father died, Jock at once took to his bed and 
within a week also breathed his last. Some of 
the verses of this worthy, containing no small 
inkling of pawky humour, are preserved, with 
a description of their author, in the ‘Memoirs of 
Dr Robert Chambers.’ 

Jock Dickson, another wanderer of the same 
sort, whose father, nicknamed ‘Cool-the-kail’ 
from the length of his sermons, had been minister 
of Bedrule, was a visitor in Yarrow, and was 
wont for many a day to find quarters in the 
various Ynanses in which his parent had been 
known. tie was distinguished chiefly by the 
cut of hXs clothes. These consisted of ‘a long 
blue coat, with very wide and long tails, and 
a double row of brass buttons down the back 
as well as in front, knee-breeches, and shoes with 
buckles.’ On account of these habiliments, the 
boys of some of the towns through which he 

assed were accustomed, merciless and conscience- 
ess as boys constantly are, to follow him with 
the shout of, ‘Daft Jock Dickson! Buckles and 
pouches! Buckles and pouches !’ 

On the south shore of Loch Lomond man 
of the inhabitants still living remember Will-o’- 
the-shore. A fearsome sight he was, to children 
and persons not acquainted with the neighbour- 
hood, as he went about the quiet roads grumbling 
to himself regarding his wrongs, and muttering 
vengeance on all and sundry. His clothes were 
always in the last stage of tatters; his head had 
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no covering but a great shock of matted hair ;| the neighbourhood of Whitburn and Bathgate, 
and he slouched along with his great splay-feet | forty or fifty years ago, as Henry Downie. He 
naked in all weathers. His usual custom upon | was the son of a collier, and, as often pathetically 
entering a house, which he did without ceremony, | happens, his mother’s heart was set with peculiar 
was to ‘wechit the wemen,’ as he called it. Upon tenderness upon this weakling of her family. So 
one occasion he rushed into the mansion-house of long as he remained a child, she did her best to 
Caldarvan, and straightway seizing its mistress shield his shortcoming from public observation 
by the waist, to her dismay lifted her into the by keeping him near herself; but as he grew 
air. Matters were put right, however, by the | shies S took to wandering over the country, 
lady’s sister, who was present, suggesting to | farther and farther from her sheltering care, 
the too energetic and somewhat dubious visitor until he would be away for days and, perhaps, 
that what he wanted was ‘a jelly piece.’ ‘Ay,’ | weeks together. At no time, however, was M4 
said he; and, no doubt to her immense relief, | ever known to suffer accident or to go without 
set his burden down. Something more than a|ameal. Wherever he might be, he could always 
suspicion existed that Will’s pranks were not | count upon getting a bowl of porridge or soup, 
confined to the comparatively harmless one of | or a night’s lodging in the hay-shed, from some 
‘wechting the wemen.’ The opening of field-gates kindly farmer or cottar. Henry’s outstanding 
during the night, and the consequent serious peculiarity was a passion for attending proces- 
straying of cattle and sheep, were frequently | sions and funerals; and as the latter were natu- 
attributed to him. Further and even worse | rally by far the more numerous in that rural dis- 
deeds of spiteful mischief contributed to make | trict, his figure became especially connected in 
him sufficiently feared as the evil genius of the the popular mind with marches to the grave- 
country-side ; and it was no small relief to the yard. At the hour of funeral he was invariably 
farmers, as well as to the women and children | to be seen in attendance outside the house of 
of his district, when he finally disappeared. the departed ; and upon the coflin being brought 
Egg Will was a character of a different sort | out, either upon stretchers or for carriage by 
in the same neighbourhood. A good-natured | hearse, he placed himself in front, and solemnly 
‘sumph,’ with broad fat face and harmless hands, | led the way to the place of burial—a contrast of 
he went about the district with a long basket, tragedy and folly Shakespearean in its vividness. 
gathering eggs, which he carried to Dumbarton Sometimes, at a pinch, Henry was employed to 
for sale, thereby contributing in some degree run errands for tradesmen of the town, and 
to the support of himself and his widowed generally the errands were performed satisfac- 
mother. In his way he was a beneficent friend | torily enough. 
to the farmers among whom he went; and upon | But one dénouement of another sort remains 
coming toa bed of thistles growing by the road, upon record. The minister of Longridge had 
he would be seen to set down his basket and ordered the immediate delivery of a new hat, 
attack the enemy, rooting them out with immense in which he meant to attend a ceremony of 
energy and indignation. His chief peculiarity, | some state in his neighbourhood ; and for lack of 
however, was an unbounded admiration for} other means of conveyance, Henry Downie was 
ane of title ; and at all the public functions— | despatched by the tradesman with the parcel. 
ttle-shows, fairs, and sports—he might be} The messenger started forth upon his errand 
observed, with open mouth and undisguised | in all good faith; and all went well until, in 
worship, following the footsteps of the Duke of the midst of a wood, about halfway towards 
Montrose. Upon one occasion, a late minister of | his destination, Henry was seized with an irre- 
the district, who was blind, was being led through _pressible desire to discover how he would feel 
a cattle-show at Drymen by one of the present with the minister’s hat on his head. Open- 
proprietors of the neighbourhood, then a boy, | ing the bandbox, therefore, and undoing the 
when the Duke was seen approaching, followed at tissue-paper in which the hat was wrapped, he 
a few paces’ distance by his humble worshipper. | placed the glossy satin headgear on his own ill- 
The minister’s guide whispered to him that the cut locks, and took to marching up and down 
Duke was coming towards him; but at that | the secluded glade. Unfortunately, the time of 
moment some other object distracted His Grace’s year happened to be early summer, and the air 
attention, and he turned aside, The follower of the little plantation was full, not only of the 
behind, however, perceiving the expectant atti- lines of spiders’ webs, but of the stringy exuda- 
tude of the minister, seized the golden oppor-| tions which are given forth by some kinds of 
tunity. ‘How do you do, Mr ——? he said, | fir-tree at that season. Entirely oblivious of the 
throwing his utmost powers of mimicry into an decoration which by these means was being im- 
imitation of the ducal accent, and entirely deceiv- | parted to the minister’s hat, Henry marched up 
ing the unfortunate clergyman whom he ad-!and down for some time in the full enjoyment 
dressed. ‘Iam very well, i thank you, my Lord | of his stolen dignity ; and it was only at last, 
Duke !’ replied the latter, sweeping off his hat upon suddenly remembering that the minister 
to his interrogator; and then, on a hurried | would be waiting for his head-covering, that the 
whisper of ‘It’s Egg Will!’ from the boy at his} unlucky messenger crushed the hat back into 
side, he more suddenly and with less dignity | its bandbox, and tucking it under his arm, made 
clapped his hat on his head again ; and with an | off with great speed and diligence to Longridge. 
angry exclamation turned on his heel and made} The dismay of the reverend gentleman on dis- 
for home. Will’s purpose, however, had been | covering the condition of his purchase is not to 
sufficiently served ; and never to his dying day | be recorded ; but it is certain that Henry Downie 


did he forget that he had once been taken for| was never again entrusted with the carriage of 
the Duke of Montrose. perishable goods, 
A character of a similar sort was known in| A contemporary of Henry, who peregrinated 
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throughout the shires of Linlithgow and Stirling, | 


was well known for many years by the somewhat | 
suggestive and not particularly euphonious title | 
of ‘Puddin’ Geordie” Stories of his exploits, | 
showing him to be by no means so great a, 
simpleton as he looked, were everywhere current 
in the region of his wanderings, and his appear- | 
ance must be remembered by many persons still 
living. Geordie possessed an infinite attachment 
to the ordinances of religion, and in whatever 
part of the country he happened to find himself 
on Sunday, never failed to make his way to the | 
kirk, where he possessed himself always of an | 
empty seat, and displayed exceeding fervour in | 
attending to the service. His memory, like the 
memory of many of the natural class, was vividly | 
retentive, and nothing pleased him more than to | 
be asked to ‘give out’ a sermon of the Rev. Mr. 
So-and-So. Mounted forthwith upon a chair by | 
way of pulpit, he would begin with the text, 
and repeat the whole discourse with wonderful 
accuracy to the end. Upon one occasion this 
faculty of his was turned to mischievous account 
by the me of the Relief manse at Bathgate. 
Beforehand, in anticipation of Geordie’s visit, 
they had prepared a trigger for the lid of the 
barrel which caught the rain-water from the 
roof, and upon the mendicant’s appearance, they 
induced him, with a little flattery and the 
promise of a penny, to mount this extemporised 
ie and give them asermon. Nothing loth, 
he ascended the coign of vantage, and proceeded 
with text and heads. He had passed no further, 
however, than the first division, when, in the 
midst of the most emphatic passage of one of 
their own father’s discourses, there was a crash, 
- Geordie disappeared in rain-water up to the 
chin. 

As he went about the country, he received 
constant doles both of eatables and of money, 
which must have amounted sometimes, one would 
suppose, to a considerable value. A story in con- 
nection with one of these doles, which throws 
a suggestive light on the character of the seeming 
simpleton, was long told by the lady in Falkirk 
at whose door the incident occurred. This lady 
had for some time been in the charitable habit, 
each Saturday, upon his appearance, of presenting 
Geordie with a penny. Upon one occasion she 
had been from home for some time, during 
which, of course, she had not seen her pensioner. 
When, therefore, on the Saturday after her 
return, she saw him coming to the house, she 
went to the door herself, and, with a kindly 
inquiry after his welfare, was presenting him 
with the usual coin, when she was electrified by 
the menilicant’s remark, referring to the omission 
of the previous Saturday: ‘But ye ken, Mrs ——, 
ye’re awin’ me a penny.’ It is needless to say 
Geordie’s dole was forthwith put upon a_ less 
exacting basis. 

Not very long ago, a familiar figure of the 
country-side about Symington and Kilmarnock 
was a wanderer named Neil Eliot. Neil’s ward- 
robe, consisting of at least two separate suits 
of clothes, was for convenience’ sake worn all 
together upon his person at one time. Upon 
account of this, as much, perhaps, as because of 
his scrupulous neatness and cleanliness, he always 
required a full hour to dress in the morning, and 
another hour to undress at night. These and 


other little peculiarities were the familiar by- 
word of the farms where he was always welcomed 
and compassionately entertained. Like Puddin’ 
Geordie, Neil was an unfailing attender at kirk, 
and his proceedings in the house of religion 
attracted even more notice than those of his 
fellows. He was accustomed to enter just before 
the beginning of the sermon, when he would 
march forward and take possession of the fore- 
most seat under the pulpit, and there occupy a 
full ten minutes in settling himself and arranging 
his belongings. Entirely innocent of guile, and 
rather more than tolerated, for his news, by the 
elder folk of the district through which he 
wandered, Neil was especially liked by the chil- 
dren, for to each of them, upon parting, it was 
his never-failing custom to present a ‘dooble- 
strong’ peppermint lozenge. 


MY BEST FARE. 


I’vE been a cabman ten years or more, and 
naturally I’ve had some good fares in my 
time. There was a bishop once who gave me a 
sovereign instead of a shilling, and wouldn’t 
take it back when I told him he’d made a 
mistake. There was a bookmaker who bet me a 
pound to nothing I couldn’t catch a Doncaster 
special at King’s Cross, and who paid me_ two 
because I landed him in time, though I 
damaged my cab and got my number taken 
on the road. 

But the Best Fare I ever drove was a 
servant-girl. Of course I didn’t class her as 
any better than indifferent when I picked her 
up at the Great Central terminus; and if it 
hadn’t been for a block in the street, I should 
probably have missed her altogether. I’ 
meant to be in time to meet the 6.30 express, 
a favourite train of mine—only the other day 
I got a newly-married couple up for the loney- 
moon out of it—but the block made me just 
too late, and when I reached the arrival plat- 
form, it looked as desolate as only an arrival 
platform can when one train’s backed out and 
the next ain’t due for half an hour. 

All the passengers had gone except the one 
girl, and there wasn’t a cab to be seen. The 
porters—all but Sam Sleeman—were talking to 
each other, and Sam was talking to the girl. 

‘Didn’t I tell you there’d be one directly, 
miss?’ said he as I came up. ‘Here’s the very 
best driver in all London at your service.’ 

She was a nice, fresh, pleasant-featured lass ; 
and if I’d been taking a day off into Epping 
Forest or down to Hampton Court, I’d have 
been glad enough to let her share the pony- 
trap ; but pleasure ain’t business, and I began to 
wish I’d stopped outside the station. However, 
as I was rat I couldn’t very well refuse 
her; so she got into my hansom, looking as if 
it wouldn’t take much to make her cry. 

‘Seventy-four Blank Street, Chelsea,’ said 
Sam as he handed me up her bit of a box. 
‘I’ve told her three shillings i 
fare. Halves in the extra bob, Bill. 

I nodded, and drove off, not meaning to 
charge the poor thing any extra shilling, but 
knowing better than to quarrel with a porter 
over sixpence. 

‘Come up, horse,” said I as we cleared the 


the proper 
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station gates. ‘Perhaps we’ll pick up a swell 
on our way back ; and anyhow, we haven’t had 
a bad day.’ 

I was driving a thorough-bred that day, own 
brother to a horse who once won a race at 
Alexandra Park; and though he was more 
than a bit queer on his off foreleg, it didn’t 
stop him when he warmed to his work. He 
was as sensible as a Christian too, and a shake 
of the reins was enough to make him do his 
best ; but he didn’t like pottering about search- 
ing for little streets nobody ever heard of but 
those who live in them. Blank Street was one 
of that sort, and by the time we pulled up at 
seventy-four he’d lost his patience, and so had I. 

‘Now, miss,’ said I, = through the trap 
and rather sharp, ‘as soon as you can, please. 
My horse is fidgety, and time’s money,’ 

She gave a little scream, and jumped out as 
quick as if I’d dropped a fire-cracker down on 
her. In her hurry, she managed to get her 
dress caught somehow; and when she tried to 


‘Oh!’ she cried again; and, thinking I’d never 
see the end of the job if I didn’t lend a hand, 
I swung myself down off my perch. 

‘You ain’t accustomed to hansoms, I think,’ 
said I as I fumbled about with her skirt. 

‘I never was in one before,’ she replied. 
‘I’m very sorry to give you so much trouble. 
Oh dear! 1 hope your horse won’t run away.’ 

‘Not he, miss,’ said I. ‘He’ll stand for an 
hour if I’m not on the box.—But there. All’s 
clear now, I think.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said she, taking out her purse. 
‘Are you sure this is the right number ?’ 

‘Why, yes, said I, getting her box down. 
‘Anyway, it’s seventy-four. That’s what you 
want, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied. ‘But it looks like an 
empty house.’ 

It did; and it wasn’t satisfied with only 
looking like one. I rang the bell till I broke 
the wire, and then I took a turn at the 
knocker ; but it was no go. The girl stood on 
the pavement with her shabby little purse in 
her hand, and her shabby little box at her feet, 
looking so miserable that I hadn’t the heart to 
leave her to shift for herself. ‘Cheer up, miss,’ 
said I. ‘Ill try next door.’ 

A waspy-faced little woman answered my 
knock. ‘No, says she; ‘I don’t know nothing 
about seventy-four; and if I did, this ain’t a 
private-inquiry office’ And with that she shut 
the door in my face. 

Then I tried the other side. There they 
were more civil, but almost as ignorant. There 
had been a lady and gentleman living at 
seventy-four; and for all seventy-two knew, 
they might be there yet, only, perhaps, out 
just at present. No furniture had been moved 
lately, not to their knowledge; but then, of 
course, there was a sport called ‘shooting the 
moon,’ wasn’t there? And what with false 
references and such-like things, you never were 
sure of your next-door neighbour, even in a 
respectable street like that. Perhaps the people 
at the post-office round the corner could tell 
me something. And that was all seventy-two 
had to say. 

‘Don’t give way, my dear,’ said I, seeing the 


irl was beginning to cry. ‘Perha ou’ve 
a mistake in the address.’ 

‘Oh no; I’m sure I haven't,’ she sobbed. 
‘Here ’s the lady’s card.’ She showed it me, and 
it had ‘Mrs Stapleton-Penrose’ in the middle, 
and ‘74 Blank Street, Chelsea,’ down in the 
left-hand corner as correct as any card I ever 
saw. 
‘Did they know you were coming by this 
train?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, she replied. ‘When Mrs Penrose en- 
gaged me, she told me exactly how to come, 
and the time and everything. She and her 
husband have been stopping in the boarding- 
house at Harmingham where I was housemaid, 
and I was to be parlour-maid here.—But oh, 
what shall I do if she’s left? 

‘No need to think about that till we’re sure,’ 
said I, more to comfort her than because I had 
much doubt. I couldn’t see a ‘To Let’ about 
anywhere ; but the windows were very dirty, and 


‘altogether the place looked as deserted as a 
undo it, she pinched her fingers in the door. | 


last year’s nest. ‘Perhaps the master’s in the 
City, the missis out shopping, and your fellow- 
servants taking an airing. Anyhow, if you'll 
keep an eye on the cab—the horse won't stir 
of his own accord, I promise you—l’ll nip 
round to that post-office and ask.’ 

The post-office was only one of those little 
places where they haven’t anything to do with 
the delivery of letters; and they couldn't, or 
wouldn’t, tell me much, though I cross-ques- 
tioned the young woman in charge nearly as 
hard as a lawyer once cross-questioned me 
when I was a witness in a running-down 
case. 

I walked slowly back, hoping to goodness 
somebody belonging to the place would have 
turned up while I was away ; and, sure enough, 
when I got round the corner, I could see some 
one talking to the girl. 

‘That’s all right, William,’ says I to myself. 
But it wasn’t, The chap was only a _police- 
man, 

‘Hullo! 10,414, says he. Trust a copper to 
take the number of a cab if he stands within 
sight of it for five seconds. ‘What’s the 
meaning of this? 

‘That’s just what I want to know,’ says I 
‘If you’re the officer on the beat, perhaps you 
can tell me where to find somebody belonging 
to seventy-four.’ 

‘Ay!’ says he, chuckling, ‘I can tell you 
fast enough. In Holloway prison on remand— 
charge of general swindling.—Surely you’re 
not another victim ? 

‘No fear, I replied. ‘But I’m afraid this 
young woman is. A Mrs Something-or-other 
Penrose has engaged her as parlour-maid.’ 

‘Oh! she has, has she?’ said he—‘Tell me, 
my dear, did she borrow any money from 
you?’ 

‘Oh yes, sir; she did indeed,’ cried the poor 
girl, now fairly breaking down. ‘Ten pounds 
the day before she left Harmingham. I was to 
a extra wages for being so ready to oblige 
er. 

‘Ah!’ said the policeman, ‘I thought so. 
My lady has been playing the same game, or a 
similar one, all over the country for some time ; 
but we’ve got her at last, my girl, and we 
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shan’t let her go in a hurry. If you care to 
have a dig at her, you can come round to the 
station along with me and tell your story to 
the inspector. The more of you who appear 
against her, the longer she’s likely to get, if 
that’s any consolation to you. It would be to 
me, I know.’ 

‘And to me, I chimed in. ‘I'll drive you 
and the officer round with pleasure, miss, if 
you’d like to go.’ 

‘Oh! no, no, she moaned. She was sitting 
on her box by this time and crying as if her 
heart would break. Even the copper looked 
sorry for her; and I felt as if hanging would 
be too good for Mrs Penrose. ‘I don’t want 
revenge. But what am I to do? what am I to 
do ?? 

‘Well, if you'll take my advice, put in the 
copper, ‘you'll let cabby here drive you back 
to the station, and take the first train home to 
your friends,’ 

‘I haven’t any friends, said she, ‘or any 
money to pay my fare, if I had’ 

‘Don’t say that, miss,’ said I, winking at the 
copper. ‘There must be some one down in 
your part of the country who’d Yip you up 
till you’ve time to turn round ; and as for fare, 
why, they know me _ so well at the Great 


Central, that I could arrange it with the 
booking clerk.’ 

But she stuck out she couldn’t think of any- 
where to go. She said she’d no parents, no 
relatives even that she knew of; and as for 
friends, well, a servant in a_boarding-house 
naturally don’t make many of the sort that’s 
useful in a crisis. 

‘What the dickens are we to do?’ I whis- 
pered to the copper. 

Me There’s the casual ward, he whispered 
ck. 

‘Oh! sink the casual ward,’ said I, dis- 


gusted, 

‘With all my heart,’ says he. ‘But what else 
is there ?’ 

‘Well, ain’t there a Refuge or a Home or 
something somewhere handy?’ I asked. 

‘Why, yes, replied he. ‘There’s one in 
X—— Square; but I don’t know whether 
theyll take her in; and if they will, it’s 
hardly the sort of place for such as her. It’s 
more for—you know.’ 

‘Ay, I know,’ said I, with a sigh. ‘I might 
try it, though.’ 

‘Yes,’ says he; ‘you might, if the young 
woman has no objection. Anyhow, she can’t 
here all night.—Come, clear off, you 

It was a very quiet street, was Blank Street, 
but a little crowd had collected by this time. 
While Robert moved them on, I told the girl 
about the Refuge; and though it was easy to 
see she didn’t like the idea of it, she said she’d 
go; and thanked us both for the trouble we 
were taking. 

‘Don’t mention it, miss,’ said I; and Robert, 
- slipped a shilling into my hand on the 
8 


‘Get her a decent lodging for to-night, if 
they won’t have her, he whispers. ‘I think 
you’re a chap to be trusted.’ 


‘The same to you, my boy; and thank you,’ 


said I. ‘You’ve got my number; and I’m 
= to be heard of at Roscoe’s Yard, Lam- 
eth. 

‘All right, says he. ‘You’ll do the best 
you can for the poor thing, I’ll warrant. 
—Good-night.’ 

As every one who reads the papers knows, 
there are charities and charities, and that 
Refuge happened to be one of the wrong sort. 
I saw a woman just about as waspy as the one 
in Blank Street, who said she was the lady 
superintendent, and seemed to doubt the truth 
of every word I spoke. She told me they only 
admitted cases recommended by a subscriber ; 
and then she actually had the impudence to 
advise me—me, mind you, a London cabby—to 
be careful, because girls were that artful nowa- 
~~ there was no believing in appearances. 

ell, this set my back up. I always was a 
hasty sort of chap, and I made up my mind to 
try no more Refuges; though I’ve no doubt 
that if I’d only known which to take her to, 
there were plenty where she’d have been made 
welcome and well looked after. I didn’t like 
the idea of just getting her a lodging and 
leaving her to take her chance either. If she’d 
no money and no friends, it was such a precious 
poor one. 

‘They’re full up here, miss, says I, going 
back to the cab. I’d told her to sit still till I 
saw what sort of a place it was. ‘They say 
they can’t possibly take you in; but if you 
don’t mind crossing the water, I think I know 
a decent body that would put you up for a 
night or two, 

‘You’re very good,’ says she. ‘But I must 
owe you a lot of money already, and I’ve only 
a few shillings’—— 

‘Never mind that, miss, I interrupted. ‘My 
fare can wait; and the party I have in my 
mind won’t overcharge you—in fact, it’s my 
mother.’ 

‘Your mother!’ she cried. 

‘Yes, miss,” said I. ‘If 
enough to trust me that far, 
best thing we can do.’ 

‘Of course I trust you,’ says she with a 
little smile. ‘You’ve been so kind to me 
already. But I’m afraid I’ll be imposing on 
your good-nature.’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’ said I; and to avoid more 
words, I clambered up and drove off down the 
Chelsea Embankment and over Vauxhall Bridge 
to Roscoe’s, to leave the cab. The yard-men 
stared when I handed the young woman out 
and shouldered her box. 

‘Blessed if Bill Taylor ain’t been and got 
married !’ I heard one of them say; and ‘I'll 
be back for my second horse about nine,’ I 
called out, to prevent the report from spread- 
ing among my mates. I thought even a yard- 
man would have sense enough to know a chap 
wouldn’t want a second horse on his wedding 


ou’ll be good 
think it’s the 


day. 

We lived close to the yard; and my mother 
stared harder than the men had done when 
I came in with the box. ‘That’s a queer 
thing to be left in a cab, Bill, says she. 

“Tain’t been left, mother, said I; and then 
I explained things to her as quickly as I 
could, for the girl was waiting on the landing 
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dwellings. 

‘You ain’t angry, mother?’ I asked, for she 
didn’t speak when I’d finished, only looked at 
me with a queer light in her eyes. 

‘Angry! No, says she. ‘Only proud of my 
son.—Come in, you poor dear—come in. You 
must excuse Bill for leaving you out there. 
He never did have a grain of sense.’ 

Then they threw their arms about each 
other and had a good cry, while I scratched 
my head and wondered at the contradictoriness 
of women. When they’d done, mother bustled 
about and got tea, making the girl help, just 
to set her at her ease. 

She told us her name was Jessie Morris, and 
that she’d been an orphan, earning her own 
living ever since she was fourteen—I set her 
down as two-and-twenty that night, but knocked 
off a couple of years when I saw her after 
she’d had a g rest—and a lot more about 
herself I needn’t repeat. I left her as cheerful 
as a cricket, chatting away to my mother as 
if she’d known her for years. Mother must 
have taken to her pretty quickly too; for, after 
I brought that second horse back about three 
in the morning, she put her head out of their 
room just to whisper to me: ‘Jessie’s fast 
asleep. I thought you’d like to know.—God 
bless you, my boy, for bringing her to me!’ 

Weil, I don’t think there’s much more to 
be said. Jessie stayed on with us for a week 
or so, and fairly earned her keep by helping 
mother give the rooms a thorough cleaning ; 
and then mother found her a place with a 
family at Brixton. We didn’t lose sight of her. 
When I’d time, I’d look her up; and when 
she’d her evening out, she’d come down to see 
mother, who wasn’t as active as I’d have liked 
her to be. Of course I fell in love with her. 
No one seeing her homely way with the old 
lady could help it; but I didn’t speak for 
nearly a year, partly because I didn’t think 
she’d have me; and partly because I couldn’t 
see my way to providing a comfortable home 
for the two of them. 

After my uncle Thomas died, though, we 
were much better off. He left me a nice little 
_ legacy; and I set up a hansom and a couple 
| of horses of my own, that thorough-bred being 
one of them. Then I felt I’d got a decent 
position and a chance of putting by something 
for a rainy-day ; so, one Sunday evening when 
I was seeing her home to Brixton, I said: 
‘Jessie, poor mother’s getting very feeble, don’t 
you think ?” 

‘Yes, Bill, I do,’ says Jessie, looking down 
and blushing, as if she guessed what I had 
in my mind, 

‘She’d be better for a daughter’s care, 
“tiger I asked, hoping the hint might 

enough. 

‘Of course she would. It’s a pity you haven’t 
a sister, says she so sharp that 1 was sure 
she didn’t care for me, and said no more that 
night. When I got home I must have looked 
as glum as I felt, for mother would have it 
there was something the matter; and after a 
bit she wormed the whole story out of me. 

‘Oh you donkey!’ says she. ‘The young 
men in my day didn’t ask girls to marry them 


you love her, if ever she gives you the chance 
again, which is more than you deserve.’ 

I took mother’s advice ; and things came right 
the next time; but what was said I can’t 
exactly remember, and wouldn’t put down if 
I could. By-the-by, that policeman: he never 
made any inquiries about 10,414; but after 
we’d been married about a year, I came across 
him again. 

‘Hullo! Sergeant,’ says I, pulling up. ‘I 
think I owe you a shilling.’ 

He looked sour at first, thinking I must be 
chaffing him; but when he recognised me, he 
came up and shook hands quite friendly. ‘No; 
no, says he. ‘That was my _ share.—By-the- 
way, what became of that girl?’ 

‘She’s married,’ said I. 

‘Then I hope you got your fare?’ says he. 

‘Yes,’ says I. ‘Leastway, she made me a 
present, and only the other day too.’ 

‘What was it?’ he asked. 

‘Twins, says I; and it would have done you 
good to see that bobby laugh. He gave me 
another shilling for the other twin, and offered 
to stand godfather if we weren’t provided. We 
weren’t ; and he not only did his duty at the 
christening : but at a little spread we had after- 
wards, he found a name for my story by call- 
ing on the company to drink long life and 
happiness to me and My Best Fare. 


COBWEBS. 
Sprper, Spider ! weave thy thread 
Over living, over dead ; 
From early morn till sunset red, 
Spin, spider, spin. 


Over palaces and graves, 

Over mounds where green grass waves, 

Where the stream the rushes laves, 
Spin, spider, spin. 


Over hovels black with grime, 

Over many a scene of crime, 

Over many a deed sublime, 
Spin, spider, spin. 


In late Autumn’s pleasant days, 

With wide web and artful ways, 

Snaring every fly that strays, 
Spin, spider, spin. 


Dead man stretched on lonely bier, 

Scarce a soul dare venture near, 

Feet pass quiet, steeped in fear, 
Spin, spider, spin. 


Over sorrow, over mirth, 

Over everything on earth, 

Over death and over birth, 
Spin, spider, spin. 


Spin ; this cobwebby, old earth, 
For that purpose gave thee birth ; 
Other deeds are nothing worth ; 
Spin, spider, spin. 
Rosetta TuryeER. 
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